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History Of The 
Florida 
Citrus Industry 


The Outlook t = has demonstrated that Florida 


.. - For Citrus citrus growers are sound business men. 


One of the things which confirms this opin- 

ion is their constant effort to keep pace with 

Trends In The the findings of horticultural authorities who 

Processing Industry present their most recent reports at various 
organization meetings. 


These meetings are frequent during the 
optimum Deficiency And year. The papers read at such meetings, many 
Toxic Concentrations of which are reproduced in The Citrus Indus- 
Of Plant Nutrients In try magazine, help growers to keep abreast of 

Lakeland Soil the times and often supply the answers to their 
problems. 


; In addition the services of the Citrus Ex- 

itrus Fruit Importations periment Station are always helpfully avail- 
oe able to growers seeking counsel concerning any 
problems with which they may be faced. Their 


counsel is authoritative. 


Florida citrus growers are alert! 


Subscription: 
0 Per Year In Continental U.S 
$2.00 Per Year Outside 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 BARTOW, FLORIDA 








Attention: citrus growers who want a powerful all-season weapon to control mites 


You may now 
use Trithion 
on bearing citrus 


Just Trithion controls all the important mites 











No need now to use several miticides! Or to do after you apply it. And it is formulated for use 
half a job controlling mites. Trithion controls as a dust or spray by ground or air. You can use 
Purple mites . . . Rust mites . . . Six-spotted mites Trithion up to 14 days before harvest. And it is 
... Texas mites, Yes, even mite eggs. Here is less hazardous to apply than many other pesti- 
the most convenient, efficient and economical cides. Ask your dealer for Trithion today. Or 
material you can use. The extra long residual write to Stauffer Chemical Company, Tampa, 
action of Trithion protects your trees for weeks Florida. 


Stauffer New York + San Francisco - Houston - Omaha + Los Angeles - Tampa 
“=. Chemicals Ss North Portland - Weslaco + Lubbock + Harvey + North Little Rock 


oe 


® Trithion is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in principal countries) 
for O. O-diethyl S-p-chlorophenyl thiomethyl phosphorodithioate, an insecticide-miticide. 
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September, 1958 THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


For September 
1958 


Citrus 
Insect 


Contro Be 


R. M. Pratt 


W.L. Thompson 


Purple scale infestations reached a 
peak at the end of July at the highest 
level in the eight years of record. 
There was a sharp reduction in most 
groves in August. A slowly increas- 
ing trend will ‘begin in September, but 
the general level of activity will be 
low. 

Red 
low in 


infestations were still 
but the number of in- 
increasing. 


scale 
July, 
fested groves has been 
The population will still be low in 
September, but will increase rapidly 
in October, and infestations will be 
heavy in many groves in October and 
November. 

Purple mite infestations will in- 
crease slowly in September, but will 
be low in most groves. 

Rust mite infestations will start in- 
creasing in Septem'ber, especially in 
groves that were sprayed or dusted 
with sulfur during the summer. The 
general level will remain low, but 
there will be an increase in October. 

Texas citrus mites are likely to be. 
come numerous in some groves in 
September. 

SPRAY PROGRAM 

The summer scalicide application 
has been made, so it is now time to 
inspect the groves for scale infesta- 
tions to determine whether any of 
them will need a second scalicide. 
Close attention should be made to 
groves sprayed in June and early 
July and especially groves that were 
heavily infested when sprayed regard- 
less of when the application was 
made. Red scale infestations are most 
likely to be a problem in groves spray- 
ed before mid-July. Red scale infes- 
tations are not uniform, that is, some 
trees or parts of trees may be heavily 
infested while other trees appear to 
have a light infestation. Even though 
the infestation is spotted, the whole 
grove should be sprayed because an 
apparent light infestation in Septem- 


* Written August 21, 1958. Reports of 
surveys by Harold Holtsberg, Fort 
Pierce; J. W. Davis, Tavares; K. 
G. Townsend, Tampa; T. B. Hallam, 
Avon Park; and L. M. Sutton, Lake 
Alfred. 


W. L. THOMPSON 


Ler can develop into a heavy one 
November or December. 

Tangerines and early varieties 
oranges and grapefruit should be i 
spected for purple and chaff scale 
the fruit. Both species of scale cause 
an injury to the peel, called green 
spots, that does not degreen in the 
coloring room. 

Scale Control: Either parathion or 
malathion is recommended because 
neither of these materials affect solu- 


R. 
R. B. JOHNSON* 


Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station, Lake Alfred 


M. PRATT 


R. B. Johnson 


20 percent of the fruit is infested 
where either sulfur or Chlorobenzilate 
was used in the last spray. The need 
to respray immediately when 10 to 20 
percent of the fruit is infested with 
rust mite may not be so critical where 
zineb was used, because rust mite 
infestations usually do not recover 
from a zineb spray as rapidly as after 
applications of sulfur or Chlorobenzi- 
alte. It is not necessary to immediate- 
ly respray groves previously treated 


SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS* 


Purple 


District Scale 


West Coast 
Indian River 
Upper East Coast 
Gainesville 
Orlando 
Brooksville 

Ridge 

Bartow 


2.97 4.50 
3.86 3.11 
3.92 0 

2.67 -50 
3.63 -40 
3.88 3.26 
4.94 8.33 
5.09 1.15 


3.94 
3.37 


3.20 
3.00 


State Average 
Last Year 


Red 
Scale 


Rust Mite 
on leaves on fruit 


Purple 
Mite 


-67 1.66 
-12 1.01 1.60 
1.67 2.34 1.40 
—.15 -25 0 
37 -50 1.33 
-50 -50 -34 
-69 1.36 1.81 
-14 -42 1.00 


2.00 


48 1.09 
47 1.27 


1.32 
1.50 


* Third week in August. Activity is computed fram populations, amount of hatching of 
scales, and number of groves with increasing or decreasing infestations. Activity is con- 
sidered high if above 4.0 for purple scale, 3.0 for red scale, and 1.5 for mites. 


ble solids in the juice or affect de- 
greening of fruit. Use 1 to 1.7 pounds 
of 15 percent parathion, or 3 to 5 
pounds of 25 percent malathion, or 
their equivalent in other forms, per 
100 gallons. The lower dosage of 
either parathion or malathion is for 
light infestations, but if there is any 
doubt, use the higher dosage. A very 
thorough coverage is essential for good 
control because the fruit is large and 
difficult to cover with the spray. 

An oil spray applied in September 
will definitely retard degreening and 
will very likely have a depressing ef- 
fect on soluble solids in the juice. If 
an oil was applied in the summer and 
is followed by another application in 
September, a very serious depressing 
effect on solids is likely to result and 
a good job of degreening is almost im- 
possible, even with an excessive num- 
ber of hours in the coloring room. Tan- 
gerines should very definitely not be 
sprayed with oil during the fall 
months. 

Rust Mite Control: Groves should 
be sprayed for rust mite when 10 to 


with zineb where only an occasional 
rust mite or two are found on fruit. 
Such groves should be checked fre- 
quently and retreated when rust mite 
starts to increase. On the other hand, 
always respray immediately where 
rust mite is numerous on 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the fruit. 

In some zineb-sprayed groves, rust 
mite may become numerous only on 
the new flush of foliage. It is not 
necessary to control these mites be- 
fore fall, unless they are also numer- 
cus on the fruit. 


Zineb at % pound per 100 gallons 
is the most effective material. Chloro- 
benzilate at % pound or % pint 
per 100 gallons is less effective than 
zineb, but slightly better than sul- 
fur. Both zineb and Chlorobenzilate 
are contact sprays and thorough ap- 
plication is necessary for good con- 
trol. Wettable sulfur at 10 pounds 
per 100 gallons or a sulfur dust may 
also be used. However, a wettable 
sulfur spray is preferred to sulfur 
dust for heavy infestations, and will 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Count on KELTHANE to kill mites and prove to yourself 

the truth of this statement: ‘‘With KELTHANE, you get 

low-cost and the best mite control.”” The money-saving 

reasons for this high-activity and low-cost performance 

are all-important: 

e KELTHANE delivers quick and certain kill to all of 
the troublesome citrus mites. 

# KELTHANE has |-0-n-g—l-a-s-t-i-n-g residual action; 
therefore, fewer applications are needed. 

e KELTHANE is safe on foliage, safe to fruit finish, and 
safe to handle, when used as recommended. 


¢ KELTHANE can be used on all citrus varieties: oranges, 
grapefruit, limes, lemons, tangerines, tangeloes, and 
kumquats. 


CHECKMATE ' | eo 





Purple mite 
(citrus red) 






Start your KELTHANE program as soon as mites start to 
build up. You will like the way KELTHANE kills mites 
in hot or cool, humid, wet, or dry weather. You can use 
KELTHANE all season—to within a few days of harvest 
if necessary. 


Ask your dealer for KELTHANE today! 


Chemicals for Agriculture 
La ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


KELTHANE is a trade~mark Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 
and in principal foreign countries, 


KELTHANE 


September, 1958 
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History Of The 
Florida Citrus Industry 


The Florida citrus industry is the 
largest agricultural industry in the 
state, the most glamorous, and was 
probably the first industry on the 
North American continent. 


The word “citrus” probably origi- 
nates from the word “Citron,” which 
was the name of a town in Judea (1). 
There are several references in the 
Bible to fruits, but we find no speci- 
fic mention of citrus altho there is 
an abundance of information indi- 
cating that it was cultivated in Bi- 
blical times. We find a reference to 
Joshau having had a grove and en- 
countering much sorrow and trou- 
ble. We feel sure that must have 
been a citrus grove. 

The orange has always been the 
most sought after of fruits. Kings 
bartered for it. Desert caravans car- 
ried it, and man in his early conquest 
for food recognized its value and 
treasured it highly. Columbus in- 
cluded the orange in his somewhat 
limited food supply when he sailed 
in search of the new world. The 
late J. H. Whitner, who was a Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture at the State 
College of Agriculture in Lake City, 
called it “the great staple fruit of 
Florida.” Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
referred to the orange as the “Golden 
Apple.” 

It is thought the orange originated 
in Southeast Asia. It has been cul- 
tivated in the Malay archipelago from 
time immemorial. About 200 B. C. 
it was brought into China, and the 
patience of the oriental man contri- 
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buted to the development and im- 
provement of the fruit. They prac- 
ticed cross pollination, grafting, and 
apparently tried different root stocks. 
The knowledge so gained was passed 
on from generation to generation, 
however, a good deal of it was lost 
when the orange was taken to other 
lands. The Arabs seem to have car- 
ried the orange into Persia and Pales- 
tine, thence to Northern Africa and 
Spain. The Crusaders are thought 
to have taken the orange to Italy 
early in the sixteenth century (1). 
Citrus Introduced In Florida 
Citrus fruits particularly oranges, 
were introduced into Florida some 
time between 1513, when Ponce de 
Leon arrived, and 1565, when St. 
Augustine was founded. Commercial 
production in Florida probably dates 
from the planting by Jesse Fish of 
his grove on Anastasia Island, near 
St. Augustine, about 1763 (2). Fish, 
a native of Long Island, was an agent 
of the New York trading firm of 
Walton & Company. His develop- 
ment of the orange was the result 
of an unhappy domestic situation. 
Fish was so distressed over the con- 
duct of his young wife that he took 


up residence on Anastasia Island, out 
of sight of “frivolous and unfaithful 
behavior.” (2) (7). 

The first record of shipments was 
in 1776 when 65,000 oranges and 2 
casks of juice was shipped out of 
Florida to England (6). The grove 
was reported to be about 30 to 40 
acres, and consisting of about 1500 
trees (2). The Dummett Grove on 
Merritts Island was started about 
1830 by Captain Douglas Dummett, a 
native of Barbados. He first came 
to New Smyrna to devolp a sugar 
plantation, where he undoubtedly ob- 
served some orange trees in the 
Jones Grove, which were said to have 
been planted by some of the Turn- 
bull Colonists in the late 1760’s. 
This grove contained trees producing 
exceptionally fine quality fruit, seeds 
for which were supposed to have come 
from Spain. When Captain Dummett 
acquired the site’ on Merritts Island 
there was a number of sour orange 
trees growing there. These he top- 
worked from budwood cut from the 
Jones Grove, then planted orange 
seedlings, spaced about 2Qx20, which 
he later budded with budwood from 
the Jones Grove (1). 

Doctor T. Ralph Robinson, of Terra 
Ceia, who is an authority on citrus, 
is of the opinion that these _ top- 
worked trees or buds which were 
several feet above the ground are 
responsible for the survival of the 
Dummett Grove thru the disasterous 
freeze of 1835. It was by the use 
of budwood and seeds from the Dum- 
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mett Grove that much of the early 
Indian River citrus industry was re- 
established after the cold. 

There is a legendary curse that 
mysteriously surrounds the Dummett 
Grove. It was the finest grove in 
the state, alto its owner spent much 
of his time hunting and fishing and 
the production of oranges was main- 
ly incidental. It seems that Cap- 
tain Dummett did not live up to the 
standards of the grove. In his will 
he acknowledged several illegitimate 
children, who participated in his es- 
tate. 

Indian River Fruit Origin 

Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine 
praised the Indian River orange, and 
credited its existence to the noble 
trees of the Dummett Grove, saying 
“It is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with ordinary oranges. 
It is a delicacy hitherto unknown.” 
In 1881 an Italian and his rich Am- 
erican wife, then known as the Duke 
and Duchess of Castelluccio, bought 
the Dummett Grove for $30,000. it 
was at about the height of produc- 
tion, consisting of about 3,000 trees. 
The Duke, using his imagination and 
the Duchess’ money, built a_ villa 
which still stands in the grove. 

It is of categonal construction, to 
withstand gales and hurricanes. Even 
the gables are narrowed to lessen 
exposure to winds. Stout ship spars, 
salvaged from wrecks, rise from two 
sides of the reception lounge. About 
them run two. staircases to the 
floors above. Rumor has it that the 
Duke spent his entire time hunting 
and fishing, while his American 
Duchess concerned herself only with 
entertainment. After a quarrel, by 
agreement, a partition was construc- 
ted dividing the villa into two equal 
parts, one for the Duchess and one 
for the Duke. In time they took 
leave of the Indian River, and the 
Dummett Grove passed on. Accord- 
ing to the Italian Embassy the Duke 
was an imposter, and had no claim 
to a title (2). 

Following the Dummett Grove, 
some of the early commercial plant- 
ings included the Speer Grove at San- 
ford, in 1842, a few trees of which 
are still standing; the Mays Grove 
on Drayton Island near the St. James 
River; the Dancy Grove at Orange 
Hill, in 1859; the Hart Grove at 
East Palatka; and a number of groves 
near Lake Weir, especially the Car- 
ney Grove and, farther north, the 
Sampson Grove at Orange Lake 
and some of the older groves at Ci- 
tra, some of which are still thriving 
end in commercial production. The 
Sampson Grove, on the west side 
of Orange Lake, boasted of a very 
modern packing house for the early 
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days. Here they had a machine to 
wrap oranges, which was of doubtful 


value. 

It is important and interesting to 
note that the location of the early 
plantings was largely determined by 
the availability of transportation. In 
those days it was by water, and only 
occasionally were oranges transport- 
ed over land by ox team. The Dum- 
mett Grove was on the Indian River, 
the Speer Grove on the St. Johns, 
the groves at Lake Weir and Orange 
Lake were tributary to the Oklawa- 
ha and St. Johns Rivers. The sites 
of the groves were usually high ham- 
mock soil, rich in vegetable matter, 
and mostly sour rootstock was used, 
which produced fruit of very excel- 
lent quality, good color, and high 
in solids and acid. The reputation 
of the Florida orange was established 
by this excellent quality fruit. 

General Sanford 

To General Henry Shelton Sanford 
should go credit for one of the great- 
est contributions to the Florida citrus 
industry. The General was a man 
of great vision, considerable means, 
and a tremendous desire to develop 
and create. He was a world traveller, 
and a recipient of several degrees 
both at home and abroad. In 1870 
he made the trip up the St. Johns 
River to Mellonville, then the head 
of navigation. The country side here 
held a great attraction for the Gen- 
eral and he purchased an old Spanish 
grant, of about 40,000 acres, from 
General Pinnigan. 

He is reported to have paid $1.00 
an acre for it. The General had vi- 
sions of developing a town, which 
now bears his name, agricultural and 
horticultural research and _ explora- 
tion, and especially the development 
of citrus. A tract of land southwest 
of Sanford, totaling about 400 acres, 
was selected for the Experimental 
Gardens, and he named it “Belair.” 
Citrus trees, budwood and seeds were 
imported on an extensive scale in 
the Belair Gardens. 

Some of the citrus varieties were 
developed solely for their abundance 
of essential oils, used in perfume and 
for other special purposes. From 
“Belair” much budwood was distri- 
buted throughout Florida, and even 
te California. General Sanford was 
carrying on research and experimen- 
tation with his personal means such 
as the govenment does now with 
taxpayers money. There were no 
governmental agencies in those days 
to such research. 

The Belair Experimental Gardens 
contained many rare plants in addi- 
tion to citrus, for instance, the first 
Lychee trees on this continent were 
grown at Belair; Date Palms were 
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imported from the Holy Land, Coco- 
nut trees from the West Indies, Clau- 
sena Wampe fruit trees from China, 
Carnauba Palms from Brazil, over 
75 varieties of Begonias, many varie- 
ties of pecans, Mexican Pepper plants, 
rare plants form New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, and other parts of the 
world. The object of the Experimen- 
tal Gardens was to try out as many 
plants, both ormental and of food 
value, to see which would do the best 
and to determine which might be most 
suitable for propagation in central 
Florida. Prizes were offered by some 
of the first fairs to growers having 
the largest number of varieties of 
citrus fruits. 


Early Production Records 
Early records of citrus production 
are not very accurate. In the sea- 
son of 1884-85 approximately 800,000 
boxes of oranges were produced in 
Florida. The first records in Cali- 
fornia show that they produced 840,- 
000 boxes in 1886-87. In that year 
Florida produced 1,250,000 boxes. 
About this time the railroads came 
and the Belair Experimental Gardens 
attracted prominent men representing 
wealth from this country as well as 
from some foreign lands. It was 
an era of great development, and the 
Experimental Gardens were an im- 
portant place to secure information, 
plants and budwood for new citrus 
plantings. 
Disasterous Freeze 
During the season of 1893-94 Flor- 
ida produced over five million boxes, 
and California less than half that 
amount. The winter of the great 
freeze of 1894-95 Florida shipped 
nearly three million boxes, and pro- 
duced over six million boxes. The 
year following the freeze only 147,000 
boxes were produced in Florida, It 
was not until the winter of 1902-03 
that Florida’s shipments again reach- 
ed one million boxes. By that time 
California was producing about nine 
million. The season of 1942-43 Flor- 
ida’s production was 58,700,000 and 
exceeded California’s. The official es- 
timate for Florida last year was 102 
million boxes, whereas California's 
was 31 million, but, because of the 
freeze, Florida actually harvested only 
about 82,500,000. 
The _—i production figures clearly 
demonstrate two important facts: 
(1) How very dependent produc- 
tion is on weather conditions. 
(2) The vital importance of con- 
sumer acceptance and satisfaction. 
The reputation of Florida oranges 
was developed with fruit of unusual- 
ly rich, high quality, carefully hand- 
led and packed, ‘but shipped under 
not too favorable transportation con- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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“T offer a complete grove service to citrus growers—oiling, 
nutritional applications, foliar sprays—and have used an 
Oliver diesel Spra-Blast for two years, pulled by diesel 
Super 77. They’ve made a really profitable team. Together 
they use less than 27 gallons of fuel while applying 45 to 50 
tanks of spray material. And I haven’t needed to lay a 
wrench on the sprayer for maintenance.” 


Says: Henry D. Gilliard 
Wauchula, Florida 
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Enthusiastic reports such as this are coming in 
from orchard and grove operators wherever the Model 
500 Spra-Blast is used: big diesel economies, excellent 
coverage, low upkeep costs. 

It’s the extra advantages you get with an Oliver 
that have given the Model 500 a big send-off. Such 
extras as diesel fuel savings, 38-inch airfoil design fan 
with high output at 1850 r.p.m., ultra-vision instru- 
ment panel, specially treated 500-gallon tank, hydrau- 
lic hitch jack—all at no extra cost. 

See your Oliver dealer and arrange for a demon- 
stration of the Oliver Model 500 Spra-Blast in your 
own orchard or grove. The Oliver Corporation, 400 
West Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
Also Manufacturer of the Famous Oliver Outboard Motors 
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When it comes to vegetables 


GROW FOR QUALITY 


High yield per acre is always important, but 
when it comes to vegetables, quality is the surest 
key to better profits. But, you can be more sure of 
both yield and quality by using Ideal Fertilizers 
with organic nitrogen from higher grade sources 
together with other proved ingredients for com- 
plete, continuous crop diet, and by safeguarding 
against damage with FASCO proven Pesticides. 


Almost as important as these fine products is the 
service that stands behind them... agronomists, 
horticulturists, entomologists, plant pathologists and 
chemists working on Florida’s agricultural prob- 
lems—and yours—serve you through your W&T 
Representative. 


So, for both high yield and quality vegetables 
this season, depend on Ideal quality Fertilizers, 
FASCO proven Pesticides and the capable assist- 
ance of your W&T Representative. Give him a 
call today. 


(It’s the Best 
Profit Insurance 
You Can Have) 





peat FERTILIZED 
AVAILABLE WITH 
GENUINE 

PERUVIAN 

GUANO 







WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Plants in Jacksonville, Tampa, Cottondale, Port Everglades 












FLORIDA 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


& ne mo a a 


GENERAL OFFICES + JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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ditions. This high quality fruit was 
in its natural containers, no wash- 
ing, no coloring rooms, no dying, no 
waxing nor other laundry work. In 
the early days the fruit was care- 
fully picked, handed down one at a 
time, sized without machinery, some- 
times wiped by hand with cloths, 
packed in barrels, often with Span- 
ish moss which wormed a cushion 
and permitted ventilation. This fruit 
had all its natural oil in the rind 
to protect its flavor and aroma. 


Some years later each fruit was 
wrapped in tissue paper to protect 
it. Much of the sizing was done by 
hand, or by gravity, allowing the fruit 
to roll down two boards placed close 
together at the top and farther apart 
at the bottom of the slope. Then 
the machinery age came, and wash- 
ing, polishing and waxing. Coupled 
with this was the machine age in the 
grove, and the use of tractors, dust- 
ers and sprayers, which stirred up a 
tremendous amount of dust which 
settled on the fruit making washing 
desirable so far as appearance was 
concerned, but which added nothing 
to the flavor or food value of the 
fruit. 

In the early 1920’s came the color- 
ing, or de-greening, room, in which 
the fruit was heated and sweated 
under various gasses, making the 
rind very tender. The washing, dying, 
waxing and polishing removed much 
of the essential oil, and with it the 
high flavor and aroma which had 
made the Florida orange famous. As 
production increased the mechaniza- 
tion developed, both in the field and 
in the packing house, labor crews 
grew more careless and thought only 
of volume. 

This was especially true during 
World Wars I and II. During this 
time California captured much of the 
high priced consumer business, which 
first belonged to Florida because of 
its high quality. The California or- 
ange was tougher, thicker skinned, 
not so much juice but with a natural 
high color, due to soil and climatic 
conditions. The great point of super- 
iority and advantage of Florida in 
flavor was overlooked and ruined by 
field and packing house practices, ex 
cept 'by growers in the Indian River 
section who were smart, guarded 
quality and promoted superiority for 
consumer acceptance. 

Frozen Concentrate 
With the advent of the frozen con- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Lieutenant General James G. Har- 
bord in making a talk opened with 
these words: 

“The roads you travel so briskly 

lead out of dim antiquity, 
and you study the past chiefly because 
of its bearing on the living present 
and its promise for the future.” 

The hydrogen bomb has not stop 
ped the study of past battles by mili- 
tary people. If we are to be realis- 
tic, what we know of the future is 
largely in the light of the knowledge 
that we have of the past. This is why 
so much emphasis is placed on ex- 
perience. But we should never ex- 
pect next year to be a perfect mirror 
of any past year. 

Investigators of economic phono- 
menon employ essentially the same 
method as the physical scientist. The 
physical scientist works in a labora- 
tory or on plots of land and works 
with things that obey his command. 
He is able to control the things he 
wants to test. In general, the econo- 
mist cannot control the things he 
wants to test. But he takes empiri- 
cal data and obtains results fro cer- 
tain conditions that have existed. 

Essentially both the physical scien- 
tist and the economist relate cause 
to effect; for example, nitrogen to 
yield, minor elements to quality. The 
physical scientist estimates the fu- 
ture relation of nitrogen to yields 
or minor elements to quality on the 
basis of what the relations have 
shown under test. The economist 
does exactly the same thing; he esti- 
mates the effect of volume on price 
for the future on the basis of how 
volume and price were related in the 
past. 

I have no crystal ball to gaze into 
that will tell me exactly what the 
crop of oranges will be this coming 
season or five years from now, or 
what the price of oranges will be 
this season or five seasons from now. 
There is always the chance of some 
new factor entering the field that 
has not existed in the past. Last 
year this time we did not know about 
the December freeze of 1957. On the 
other hand, there are many things 
that do not change or change so 
gradually that the effect of the 
change is not important. 

Many Facets 

There are many facets to the price 

problem. In the first place, what 
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price are we talking about? Is it 
the price of all oranges, early or- 
anges, Valencia oranges, processed, 
fresh, or single strength juice oranges? 
Is it the on-tree price, packing house 
or retail price? Fortunately for our 
analysis, factors affecting one of 
these prices affects all of them but 
to different degrees. There are peo- 
ple in the industry whose business 
it is to analyze the degree which the 
price-making forces generate for each 
of the above prices. Time does not 
permit us to cover the ramifications 
that enter into all kinds of the above 
prices. 

If we understood the factors that 
have influenced the price of fresh 
oranges over the past six years, from 
this knowledge we may get a glimpse 
of what the price will be this season. 

From the 1952-53 season to the 
1957-58 season three factors ( or other 
factors paralleling these) accounted 
for most of the year to year varia- 
tion in the Florida price of oranges 
used in fresh forms. These factors 
were (1) Florida and Texas per capita 
supply (2) California and Arizona per 
capita supply and (3) Disposable in- 
comes. 

Influence of Population 

Where population is increasing as 
fast as it is in this country, it is 
necessary to convert total supply to 
per capita supply. Most people do 
not realize how short the orange crop 
was in the 1957-58 season. The U. S. 
production for the past season is esti- 
mated at 110 million boxes. It is 
necessary to go back only to the 
1949-50 season to find a crop smaller 
than that of the 1957-58 crop. But 
it is necessary to go back 15 years 
to find a per capita supply of or- 
anges smaller than this past season. 
To find a crop in which the per capita 
supply was nine per cent smaller than 
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the 1957-58 crop you have to go back 


to the 1939-40 season. The 1957-58 
crop in the aggregate was 51 per cent 
larger than the 1939-40 crop but on a 
per capita supply basis it was only 
nine per cent larger. It is diflicuit 
to realize that we now have 17 mil- 
lion more people than we had six 
years ago and 37 million more people 
than we had 15 years ago. Any out- 
look that does not consider the popu- 
lation growth factor is inadequate 
even for next year, to say nothing 
of 5 or 10 years in the future. 

Per Capita Variances 

The Florida and Texas orange crop 
over the past six years has varied 
from 474 to 555 boxes per 1,000 peo- 
ple and has averaged 523 boxes. Dur- 
ing these six seasons a change in the 
per capita supply of oranges of 50 
boxes per 1,000 people (which is 9 
per cent) was associated with an in- 
verse price change of 22 cents per 
box. Or, a change in the per capita 
supply of 10 per cent was associated 
with an inverse change in price of 
24 cents per box. 

In the case of California and Ari- 
zona Oranges, the supply varied from 
141 boxes to 292 boxes per 1,000 peo- 
ple and averaged 222 boxes. A 
change in the supply by 50 ‘boxes per 
1,000 people (which is 22 per cent) 
was associated with an increased 
price of Florida oranges of 16 cents 
per box. When the supply of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona oranges was in- 
creased by 10 per cent the Florida 
price decreased about 8 cents per 
box. It should be noted that a per 
capita supply change of 50 boxes 
per 1,000 people of Florida and Texas 
creased by 10 per cent the Florida 
oranges 22 cents per box and a change 
in the supply of California and Ari- 
zona oranges of 50 boxes affected the 
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We have seen many changes in the 
of Florida 
and we will see 


processing citrus fruit in 


recent years, many 


more in the years ahead. They will 


benefit growers in the future, as in 


the past, by expanding distribution 


and increasing consumer consump- 


tion of their crops. 


Processed products unknown 10 


years ago now are taking two-thirds 


of all Florida orange crops — which, 
in volume, is as many as the State 


produced 10 years ago. Since the 


first frozen orange concentrate was 


packed, we have seen the spectacu- 


lar development of chilled orange 


juice, which is utilizing about 10 per 


cent of all Florida orange crops, and, 


more recently, the development of 


chilled citrus salad. 
During the past season substantial 


packs of frozen orange concentrate 


and frozen’ grapefruit concentrate 


were used in blends with pineapple 


juice, both canned and frozen. Large 
bulk 


trate 


packs of frozen orange concen- 


were sold to West Germany, 
where it is being reconstituted and 
sold as a bottled orange juice. And 
beverage manufacturers throughout 
the United States Florida 
for bulk packs of all concentrates. 

speaking, the trends in 
citrus favor products of 
better flavor and greater convenience 
can be delivered to consum- 
ers at the least cost. It is just a 
matter of time, in my opinion, when 
Florida will pack a high-density fro- 
zen concentrate — to which 
4 1/3 or 5 cans of water instead of 3 
will be added — which will improve 
the keeping quality of this product 


came to 


Generally 
processing 


which 


orange 
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and also reduce costs. This change 
won't come, however, until oranges 
are more plentiful and less costly. 
These are 
processing 


changes occurring in 
methods which will atfect 
costs, yields and quality. Most can- 
ners of grapefruit sections now are 
using fruit peeling machines, and in 
a few years we hope to have a ma- 
chine which will sectionize grape- 
fruit. In place of the hard-squeeze 
in juice finishers, concentrators have 
found they more juice 
solids by pulp washing techniques — 
which may become a controversial 
the Citrus Commission to 
resolve since excessive pulp washing 
can adversely affect quality. 

While concentrators did what they 
previously thought was impossible in 
handling freeze-damaged fruit last 
winter, should not assume 
they can do it again. Concentrators 
were able to process freeze-damaged 
midseason oranges only because they 
did not ferment. If we had had a 
week of hot weather after the freeze 
December, it would have been a 
different story and the only outlet 
millions of boxes of dam- 
oranges would have 
orange juice, which, 
would not 


can recover 


issue for 


growers 


last 


for many 
aged midseason 
canned 
the 
have been profitable for growers. 
There are important trends in the 
marketing of frozen orange concen- 
will affect both packers 
During the past season 
advertised brands took 37.8 per 
the Florida pack in retail- 
The remaining 62.2 per 
packed under packers’ or 
the latter including 
brands which probably 
of the State pack. 
store brands are 
they increase 
chain store buyers will have a much 
frozen orange 


been as 


under circumstances, 


trate which 
and growers. 
live 
cent of 
size cans. 
cent was 
buyers’ ‘brands, 
chain store 
take 30 
Packs 
increasing, 


per cent 


under chain 
and as 
greater influence on 


concentrate prices. 


We are witnessing amazing changes 
in ways in which concentrators are 
getting their fruit supplies. When 
I came to Florida cooperatives were 
concentrators and cash buyers were 
cash buyers and “never the twain 
shall meet.” But now most coopera- 
processors are buying some of 

fruit and concentrators who 
previously bought f:uit are forming 
cooperatives to supply it to them 
Last season 43 per cent of the oranges 
used for frozen concentrate were 
purchased and the remaining 57 per 
were handled cooperatively. 
With fruit prices at high levels, pack- 
ers naturally want to handle more 
fruit cooperatively, and more grow- 
ers want to sell their crops for cash. 

The largest packer of canned citrus 
juices and grapefruit sections recent- 
ly announced it would discontinue 
packing these products, and pack only 
frozen concentrates next season. The 

seems obvious, that it ap- 
impossible for a juice canner 
to make money at the prices now 
prevailing for next season’s orange 
But if canned juice packs 
and fresh fruit sales are greatly cur- 
tailed next season by high fruit 
prices, and a much larger percent- 
age of the orange crop is used for 
frozen concentrate, packers of frozen 
orange concentrate may not make 
any money either. There is a limit 
to how much of the orange crop can 
be put into concentrate, without en- 
dangering the market value of that 
product. 


The natural, logical trends in the 
Florida citrus processing industry are 
obscured today by the concern and 
confusion of packers over fruit prices. 
Whether fruit prices are at the right 
level today, whether they will go 
higher or lower, I do not know. The 
only thing I am certain about is 
that if early and midseason orange 
prices prove to be too high, Valencia 
orange growers will get lower prices. 

During the past season Valencia 
orange growers got more than their 
oranges were worth in late April 
and May only because concentrators 
needed them and could take a loss 
on them ‘because of the profit they 
had on oranges bought earlier. The 
trend in orange crop prices will be 
just the opposite next season if pack- 
ers find they are losing money on 
early and midseason oranges. 


tive 
their 


cent 


reason 
pears 


crops. 
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also result in better initial control 
than zineb and Chlorobenzilate where 
complete coverage of fruit cannot be 
obtained. 


Where there are heavy populations 
of rust mite and thorough coverage 
is difficult or impossible, the mixture 
of % pound of zineb and 5 pounds 
of wettable sulfur per 100 gallons 
should give a good clean-up and long- 
er control than sulfur alone. 

Zineb, Chlorobenzilate, and sulfur 
can all be used with parathion or 
malathion. 

Purple Mite and Texas Citrus Mite 
Control: Since purple mite and Texas 
citrus mite infestations may be fair- 
ly low in September, control is not 
recommended unless a heavy infesta- 
tion develops during a period of dry 
weather. 

If control is necessary, there are 
several materials that can be used. 
The most effective is Tedion 25 per- 
cent wettable powder which is used 
at % pound per 100 gallons. Tedion 
is slow to bring mites under control, 
however, and should not be used on 
high populaticns unless supplemented 
with a quick killer like TEPP, para- 
thion, or Chlorobenzilate. Tedion 
should not be used on trees bearing 
fruit unless the material used is ex- 
pressly sold for that purpose. Other 
good miticides are Trithion at 4% pint 
per 100 gallons, Kelthane at 1% 
pounds or pints, and Systox at 1 pint. 

Details of spray schedules and the 
various materials used will be found 
in the “Better Fruit Program” and 
this should be consulted to determine 
which materials may or may not be 
combined. For further information, 
consult the Citrus Experiment Station 
at Lake Alfred or Fort Pierce. 


HISTORY OF 
THE FLORIDA 
CITRUS INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 8) 


trate industry a new concept of con- 
sumer satisfaction emerged. The 
concentrators most carefully gaurded 
quality, and made sound deliveries 
of juice, which captured much of the 
trade which formally used Califor- 
nia oranges. One important lesson 
learned from this freeze is that of 
the necessity of developing and pro- 
tecting consumer satisfaction. Prior 
to the freeze some concentrators, in 
a competative spirit of efficiency, 
squeezed the orange too hard in or- 
get the last drop of juice; 
the quality may have been impaired 


der to 


T we 


ciTRUS 


and consumer acceptance declined. 
The freeze created new conditions 
never experienced by the concen- 
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Eleven 


packing house that could put out two 
cars, of 300 boxes each, per day was 


trate industry. 


centrate, 


prices 

sumption held up. 
the great lesson of the freeze is to 
guard quality — the consumer will 


More scientific tests 
were used, more inspection, and the 
greatest of care 
consumer satisfaction. 
guarded meticulously. 
are well known to all. 
put out a finer quality of frozen con- 
improved and con- 

It is obvious that 


in 


The 


pay for quality products. 


About the turn of the century a 





order to insure 
Quality was 
results 
Florida never 


considered a big house, and repre- 
sented an investment of $2,500 to 
$3,000. Now a modern house with a 
moderage capacity costs about $100j- 
000. Some of the larger houses cost 
several hundred thousand dollars. 
No record of the citrus industry 
would be complete without mention- 
ing some of the destructive freezes. 
Sub-freezing temperatures have caused 
more anxiety, monetary loss and set- 


backs in production than any other 
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Now- Prevent Frost Damage 


with Tropic 


PROVED 


LOW COST 


CLEAN 


FREE 
GROVE 
ANALYSIS 


ACT NOW! 


Putting Ideas to Work 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ® 


Florida 
Division 
General Sales Offices: 
Lakeland, Florida 


Breeze WIND MACHINES 


Tropic Breeze Wind Machines whirl into action at 
the flip of a switch. Provide wide area frost 
protection in 3 to 5 minutes. One man can supervise 
entire operation. No need of stand-by crews 

or heater refueling worries. 


Thousands of Tropic Breeze Wind Machines in use 
by growers and nurseries in the West plus conclusive 
proof by university experimental stations are 
testimony to effective frost protection 

by these machines. 


Developed by a company with over 19 years of 
continuous experience in the field of frost 
protection, Tropic Breeze Wind Machines provide 
superior positive results for only pennies 

per acre per hour of operation. 


Tropic Breeze Wind Machines eliminate grove clutter, 
No smoke or grime problems to contend with. 
Machines occupy minimum space, fuel tanks can 

be buried out of the way of farm personnei 

and machines. 


Trained fmc factory personnel will make a free 
analysis of your grove, farm, or nursery, study 
terrain, wind drift, planting closeness and height 
of trees and make specific recommendations 
without cost or obligation. 


Anticipated orders will place heavy 
demand on factory production. Your 
immediate action is urged to insure 
delivery and installation before 
frost periods begin. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
FLORIDA DIVISION 
Fairway Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 


Please send me sales literature on Tropic Breeze 
Wind Machines. 
Please have Sales Engineer contact me, 


Company. 


Witte _________________________ 
ON Dis iccrncistiniitiiitatiatcclaceaie ee 
—— State. ! 
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Optimum Deficiency and Toxic 
Concentrations of Plant 
Mutrients eeeln Lakeland Sand 


It is indeed a pleasure for me to 
participate in the silver anniversary 
of Camp McQuarrie. This organiza- 
tion has pioneered practical science 
discussions in Florida. No doubt 
many of you recall the lively dis- 
cussion regarding soil and fertilizer 
problems in meetings over the citrus 
belt, especially Lake County, prior 
to the establishment of the camp. 
At that time, soil analysis data were 
unorthodox and considered heresy in 
some quarters. But marked pro- 
gress has been made in production 
during the past 25 years, and much 
of this has from a wise 
use of soil analysis data. 

Many private and public agencies 
are now engaged in some form of 
soil analysis for practical use. The 
ascertaining the 
nutrients is an 


stemmed 


chemical eye for 
availability of soil 
art as a science and has gained con- 
siderable popularity during recent 
years. But this is not an infallible 
science, because many soil and plant 
factors are involved. Most any ex- 
perienced chemist is able to make a 
soil analysis, yet not be able to in- 
Proper interpreta- 
crux, the ab- 


terpret his data. 
tion after all is the 
sence of which leads to confusion and 
added costs. 

Years of study were made endeavor- 
ing to correlate total soil nutrients 
with plant response, but the data 
could not be used satisfactorily. It 
became necessary to secure better 
methods of knowing whether or not 
a nutrient was present in too low, 
enough or too much in the soil. The 
methods now employed in making 
soil analysis consist of extracting the 
dilute aids and or salts 
duplicate the 
nutrients. The 


soil with 
designed to plant's 
ability to absorb 
shaking a_ given 


extracting 


method involves 
amount of soil with the 
reagent, filtering and determining the 
nutrients in the extract by chemica! 
methods. 

The results are usually expressed 
in pounds per acre, percent, or parts 


per million of nutrients which are 


considered as available. Some labor- 
atories employ neutral salts for ex- 
dilute 
These reagents extract differ- 
nutrients which re 


tracting agents and other 
acids. 
ent amounts of 
quire individual interpretations. The 


analyses are usually made from sur- 
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face samples ranging from 3 to 12 
inches in depth. Since this involves 
only a portion of the root zone as 
well as a portion of the soil nutrients, 
caution and interpretation are neces- 
sary regardless of the extracting re- 
agents and methods employed. 
Correlate Data 

Because of the many soil and crop 
factors involved, it becomes neces- 
say to correlate and calibrate the 
data secured for each soil and indi- 
cate whether or not the nutrients are 
present in deficient (low), adequate 
(medium) or excessive (high) 
amounts. To secure this information 
requires experimentation, caution 
and time. But correlating and cali- 


3 


brating plant responses with the 
levels of available nutrients is ab- 
solutely necessary before dependable 
interpretations can be made. The 
searcity of calibrated citrus response 
to available soil nutrients is the bot- 
tleneck in the use of soil analysis in 
Florida. Furthermore, excessive 
amounts of some nutrients adversely 
affect others. This emphasizes the 
need for caution in making inter- 
pretation. The question of nutrient 
antagonism is a must in a wise in- 
terpretation of soil analysis data. 
Dependable soil analysis for citrus 
was one of the major objectives in 
the establishment of the Short Re- 
search Grove in the late 30’s. Here 
soil analysis and yield records have 
been correlated over a period of years 
for calibration purposes. Graphs 1 
and 2 show the relation between 
available copper and magnesium on 
Although the curves are im- 
perfect they show some interesting 
relations, and serve as the basis for 
evaluating nutrient needs on Lake- 
land sand. The curves were made 


yield. 
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CONTROL MITES NOW 
BOOST PROFITS LATER 


For bearing citrus, use: 


ORTHO TRITHION 


with unusually wide range of control—controls Rust mite, Purple mite, Texas 
mite, Six-spotted mite and kills mite eggs. Available in wettable, liquid and 
dust formulations. 


For non-bearing citrus, use: 


ORTHO TEDION 


with extremely long residual activity in controlling Purple mite, Citrus Red 
mite, Six-spotted mite and Texas mite. For best results apply when mite pop- 
ulation is low. 


Also available are these other fine ORTHO miticides: ORTHO Aramite, 
ORTHOTRAN, Systox, DN and ORTHO TEPP. 


For full details and advice on how ORTHO Lakeland .... =. . JeanE. Mabry 
miticides can solve your mite problem now Leesburg ... . . . Charles Ashley 
and increase your profits later, contact your Miami ..... . . . Dick Acree 
nearest ORTHO Fieldman: CRM 6 we ct te ee 
Apopka, Fla. . . . . . JamesNichols Orlando ..... . . John Nowell 
Boynton Beach . . . Walter Whittaker PlantCity . . . . Webster B. Carson 
Ft.Myers ... . . . . ArtAlberty WestPalmBeach . Perry L. Sparkman 
Lake Alfred .. . . J.S.Murphy,Jr. Deland . .. . . . Randall Williams 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. 


Orlando *« Winter Garden * Dundee * West Palm Beach 


ORTHO products are formulated in Orlando especially for Florida Growers. 
ORTHO—serving Florida agriculture for more than 34 years! 
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ON ALL CHEMICALS, MEAD DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. TF. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHOTRAN 
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THE OUTLOOK 
FOR CITRUS 


(Continued from page 9) 
price of Florida oranges 16 cents per 
But because of the much large! 
Texas 
the 
as oranges affected 
three 
in the 


box 
supply of 
a 10 per 
of Florida 


the price of 


Florida and 


cent 


oranges 
change in supply 
and Tex 
Florida oranges 
cent change 
supply of and Arizona af- 
fected the Florida 
Influence of Disposable Income 

third factor, that of disposable 
incomes (the 
ple have to spend after 
250 to 300 billion 
averaged 277 billion. An 

10 billion dollars (which is 3 1/3 
per cent) associated with an in- 
box. 


times as a 10 per 
California 
price of oranges. 
The 


amount of money peo- 
varied 


and 


taxes) 
from dollars 


increase of 


was 
price of 13 
increase in the dispos- 
with an 


crease in cents per 
A 10 per 


income was 


cent 
able associated 
increase in price of 40 cents per 
results it has 
relationships 
is not quite 


years the estimated 


box. 
above been 
that 


years. 


In the 
indicated 
held for all 
In four 
price was approximately 
the actual 
1956-57 


these 

This 
the case. 
same as 
year, the 
price 
price. 


the 
price. For one 
the 
above 


estimated 
the 
This is a significant 
It means, of that the 
considered did not explain all 


season, 
cents actual 


rather 


was 15 
amount. 
course, three 
tactors 
of the price this year. 
tors that were not considered affected 
the this could 
have quality of 
any 


Some other fac- 
price by amount. It 
been 
ror in data, or number of other 
things. 
Can Make Own Forecast 

want to make 
this 
good job if 
you can determine 3 factors: (1) the 
of Florida and Texas oranges 
people, (2) the supply of 
and Arizona oranges per 
and (3) the disposable 
income. Bear in mind the average 
price for the six seasons for Florida 
oranges was $1.68 per box. 
average supply of Florida and 
oranges was 523 boxes per 
The average supply of 


Those of who 


own 


you 


your forecast for coming 


season can do a pretty 
supply 
per 1,000 
California 


1,000 people, 


fresh 
The 
Texas 
1,000 people. 
California and Arizona 
222 boxes per 1,000 people. 

The average disposable income was 
277 billion dollars. If you assume or 
that Florida and Texas or- 
1,000 people will be 10 
than the average sup- 
523 boxes per 1,000 people, add 
$1.68. If you assume 

California and Ari- 
be 10 per cent 
you add another 
If you assume 
will be 10 


oranges was 


estimate 
anges per 
per cent less 
ply of 
24 cents to the 
or estimate the 
crop will 
the average, 
cents per ‘box. 
disposable income 


zona less 
than 
eight 
that 


THE 


fruit, or an er- 
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more than the average of 
add another 


per cent 
tue past six years, you 
box. 

This would give $1.68 plus 
08 plus .40 equals $2.40. This is 
assumption of what 
be. Further- 
particular 
oranges but it 
Florida oranges 
one month but 
season. You need to assume 
that there will be no other 
outstanding favorable or unfavorable 
appearing; that is, there will 
be no Cinderella or witches 
during the season. 

If the 1958-59 
of the seasons from 1951-5 
that matter, 
prices within 
month to 


{0 cents per 
.24 plus 
based on you 


conditions are going to 
more, it is not for any 
variety or quality of 
price for all 
for fresh 
for the 
further 


is the 
use, not for 


factors 
wicked 


like any 
2 to 1956-57 
season of 


season is 
or, for any 
the season will 
month and from 
week to week. Prices have varied 
greatly not only in seasons when 
crop estimates have changed but also 
in seasons when crop estimates have 
not changed. 
Seasonal Comparison 

Examine the 1952-53 
estimate in 
million 
mate 


record, 
vary from 


The 
was 81 


season, 
October 
December the esti- 
changed to 77 million 
boxes; and in February it was changed 
to 73,500,000 Prices for pro- 
oranges in October were 56 
for October, 84 cents 
and $1.38 for 
The November estimate for 
was 79 million 


crop 
boxes; in 
was 


boxes. 
cessed 
cents per ‘box 
February. 
the 1953- 
boxes; in 


for December 


b4 season 
niillion 
Prices in of this 
season were $1.12 per box, in Febru- 
ary 97 cents. There was no change 
in the estimate of the 1955-56 orange 
crop from October to February. The 
estimate for all months was 91 mil- 
boxes. However, the price 
changed from $1.22 in October to 
$1.97 in February. In addition to 
changes in the supply during a sea- 
many other changes may take 
place. A year ago about two million 
people were out of work, today more 
than five million are out of work. 
For the six seasons, 1951-52 to 
1956-57, the average difference in 


the estimate was 8&6 
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price for all fresh oranges and al] 
processed oranges was 13 cents per 
box. But in the 1955-56 season the 
difference in price between fresh and 
processed oranges was one cent per 
box, and in 1956-57 it was 38 cents. 
The difference in the price of fresh 
and processed early and mid-season 
cranges averaged 13 cents and for 
Valencias the difference between 
fresh and processed prices was l4 
cents per ‘box. The average differ. 
ence in the price of all early and 
mid-season oranges and Valencia or- 
anges was 32 cents per box. But in 
the 1956-57 season the difference was 
only three cents per box in favor of 
Valencia oranges, and in the 1954-55 
season the difference was 60 cents 
per box. 

Because there is a relative free 
market for oranges, it is my opinion 
(and I cannot prove this) that the 
variation from the average price dif- 
ference for fresh and processed or- 
anges, which is about 13 cents per 
box, is due largely to quality; that 
the variation from the average dif- 
ference in price between early and 
mid-season oranges and Valencia or- 
anges of 32 cents per box is due 
largely to quality. Certainly the dif- 
ference that buyers make between 
crops of the same variety of oranges 
within the same week must be 
largely due to quality. It should be 
understood with higher prices these 
differences would be greater. 

Any kind of a forecast is hazard- 
and, particularly, is a long time 
forecast hazardous. Yet, when a 
person plants a grove he must make 
some kind of a forecast. Apparently, 
California orange production will de- 
crease some further. Because the 
production now is only 25 million 
boxes, any downward change will 
not be significant from the stand- 
point of price. Furthermore, Cali- 
fornia is likely to have crops that 
will exceed the present low crop. 
Population growth, no doubt, will 
continue. However, for the next few 
years the rate of growth may be 
decreased. National economic growth 
is mene 8 to ae pace with popu- 
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lation growth, but on a per capita 
basis economic growth will not like- 
ly increase at its present trend. Fur- 
thermore, any increased rate in real 
per capita growth may not affect the 
cemand for oranges. In the long run, 
after we have recovered from the set 
back of last winter’s freeze a sound 
basis of expansion would be in line 
with population growth. Internation- 
al conditions are too uncertain to 
consider in the long run. 
Grapefruit Prices Vary 

Grapefruit prices like orange prices 
vary greatly from season to season. 
However. over the past seven yeai's 
the per capita supply of Florida and 


Texas grapefruit and disposable in- 
comes (or the _ factors. paralleling 
these) accounted for most of the 


year to year change in Florida grape- 
fruit price. The boxes of Florida 
and Texas grapefruit per 1,000 peo- 
ple ranged, when adjusted for pro- 
cess — beginning and ending inven- 
tories, from 202 boxes in the 1957-58 
season to 250 boxes in the 1953-54 
season and averaged 231 boxes. Dur- 
ing this period an increase of 20 boxes 
per 1,000 people was associated with 
a decrease in price of 17 cents per 
box. On a percentage change in sup 
ply, a 10 per cent increase in the 
supply of Florida and Texas grape- 
fruit was associated with a 19 cents 
per box change in price. 

A change of 20 billion dollars in 
disposable incomes was _ associated 
with a 12 cents per box change in 
price. Or, a 10 per cent change in 
disposable incomes is associated with 
a change in price of 15 cents per 
box. 

No Forecast Perfect 

As in the case of oranges the 
analysis is not perfect. In the 1953- 
54 season these two factors —- (1) 
Florida and Texas supply, and (2) 
disposable income — accounted for 
or were associated with most of the 
year to year variation in the price 
of Florida grapefruit. In the 1953-54 
season the estimated price was only 
two cents below the actual price and 
in the 1955-56 season the estimated 
price was nine cents per box above 
the actual price. This, of course, 
means that some factor other than 
the Florida and Texas supply and 
disposable incomes affected the price. 

Next season should the supply of 
Florida and Texas grapefruit be 10 
per cent below the average supply 
per 1,000 people for the past seven 
seasons, the price should be 19 cents 
per box higher than the average 
price of 71 cents per box. Should 
disposable incomes be 10 per cent 
greater than the average for the past 
seven seasons, then add 15 cents per 
box to the average for the past seven 
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Bear in mind this would be 
Florida 


seasons. 
the estimated price for all 
grapefruit for the season. 
As in the case of oranges, month 
to month variation in grapefruit 
prices is greater than the year to 
year variation in price. Over the 
past years the average price 
of seedless grapefruit in May Was 
only four cents per box higher than 
for Marsh. However, in May 1956 it 
was 44 cents higher and in May 1951 
it was 39 cents lower. The price of 
grapefruit in November for the sea- 
son 1950-51 averaged $1.05 per box. 
For the season, the 
price for the month of May was 78 
cents per box or a difference of 27 
cents per box. But in the season 
1954-55, the difference was 50 cents 


seven 


same average 


per box. 

For the seven 1950-51 to 
1956-57, seedless grapefruit averaged 
a little more than twice the price of 
seeded grapefruit for all methods of 
sale. But for some seasons the price 
of seedless grapefruit was almost 
three times seeded grapefruit. 

The demand for grapefruit has been 
falling for some time. An average 
price for grapefruit of 71 cents per 
box when supplies, population growth 
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and incomes are considered, is quite 
low as compared to prices five years 
preceding the 1951-52 season. If there 
is any question in your mind a’bout 
consider the following facts: 
U. S. production of grapefruit aver- 
aged nine million boxes more for 
the period 1945-46 to 1949-50 than for 
the period 1950-51 to 1956-57; popu- 
lation in the first period averaged 16 
million less than in the latter per- 
icd; disposable incomes averaged 80 
billion dollars less in the former 
period than in the latter; however, 
prices in the 1945-46 to 1949-50 period 
average 27 cents per box more than 
in the 1950-51-1956-57 period. Re- 
duced rate of planting grapefruit to- 
gether with growth in population 
perhaps is sufficient to insure a pro- 
fitavle industry from now on if Texas 
does not become an important factor. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
one thing. 
Record of Freezes 

The great freeze of February 1835 
was all but a knockout blow to the 
very small, infant, industry. No pro- 
duction records for that time have 
been located, but the acounts of the 
destruction indicate it was very great. 
Only a few favored spots escaped. 
One of those was the Dummett Grove 
on Merritts Island. There seemed 
little doubt but what some of the 
wild sour orange trees found in vari- 
ous parts of the state may have been 
producing commercial groves prior to 
the 1835 freeze, but were abandoned. 

The next freeze of reorded impor- 
tance to citrus seems to have been 
about 1876. This injured some trees, 
and destroyed much of the crop, but 
was far from being as destructive as 
in 1835. There was a similar freeze 
in 1886, and another in 1888, which 
destroyed much of the crop and re- 
sulted in some tree damage. The 
freezes during the winter of 1894-95 
were by far the most destructive 
ever recorded in Florida, and per- 
haps to any citrus producing area. 
A large perentage of the trees were 
killed outright. Production decreased 
over 97 percent. 

A number of cold winters followed, 
which were most disheartening to 
those sturdy pioneers trying to re- 
build the citrus industry. There was 
no governmental aid, subsidy, loans 
or any other of the other alphabetical 
The Orange County Com- 
missioners appropriated a sum to aid 
families in dire distress. It is to the 
everlasting credit of those pioneers 
that not a single dime was ever ask- 
ed for. Today it is almost impossible 
for those who did not experience the 
1894-95 freeze to comprehend the ex- 
tent of the economic disaster. 

The citrus industry, which was by 
far the most important agricultural 
industry in the state, was almost an- 
nihilated. The young railroad indus- 
try was particularly hard hit, and the 
promoters of the roads fully realized 
it. Without telephones, and with 
only limited telegraphic communica- 
tions, and, of course, no radios, there 
was little warning that the Weather 
Bureau could give. 

In February 1895 some of the rail- 
roads ran a special train, or engine, 
thru the citrus territory blowing its 
whistles and passing the freeze pre- 
diction by word of mouth. In other 
words it was sort of a Paul Revere 
riding on a locomotive. This might 
have been the Granddaddy of the 


agencies. 
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Frost Warning Service. The weather 
following the freeze of December 
1894 was warm, and moisture was 
good. 

All of the citrus trees put out new 
growth, and were full of sap. The 


growers were optimistic about the 
excellent recovery the trees were 
making. Many fertilized and culti- 


vated in order to hasten recovery. 
When the temperatures below 20 
occurred, the morning of February 8, 
thousands of trees literally burst 
open, with reports like pistol shots, 
when they froze — just as a water 
pipe will burst when it is full of 
water and freezes. Many businesses 
were forced into bankruptcy, rail- 
roads went into receivership, and 
people left the state by the thou- 
sands. 
Many Lost Everything 

There were numerous instances of 
people living on groves who simply 
walked out, leaving groceries and 
househould ‘belongings behind, and 
even dirty dishes on the table. The 
remark has been made that every- 
body who had the price of a ticket 
left the state. This, of course, was 
somewhat of an exaggeration, but 
it does illustrate the great exodus. 
Before the freeze the town of San- 
ford, the center of citrus production, 
was a thriving community of nearly 
5,000 people, with a substantial popu- 
lation in the back country. The 1900 
census gives Sanford as having a lit- 
tle less than 2,000 population. When 
the great freeze came Rollins College 
was only about 10 years old, but it 
endured the hardships, and thru re- 
sourcefulness and great determination 
it survived. 

Immediately following the freeze our 
fellow citizen T. W. Lawton, of Oviedo, 
was told by the college: “You may 
come for the whole college year, sleep 
all you wish; eat all you wish, and 
learn all you can for $100.” The win- 
ter of 1899 was one of the coldest, 
when the temperatures at Tallahassee 
were offcially quoted as 2 below zero. 
Damage percentagewise, of course, was 
much less than in 1894-95. Production 
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following the 1899 freeze only dropped 
off about one-third. 

There were a number of winters fol- 
lowing 1899 when sub-freezing tem- 
peratures were experienced, and some 
crop loss resulted, but serious tree 
damage was not great. In February 
1917 very low temperatures were ex- 
perienced following a warm wet per- 
iod. Considerable tree damage result- 
ed then, and production was reduced 
by about 30 percent. Another import- 
ant freeze was in 1927, which resulted 
in a large crop loss. The freezes in 
the winter of 1934-35 dropped produc- 
tion about 10 per cent. The damage 
in the 1927 and 1934 freezes was severe 
in limited areas, but the industry came 
through fairly well. 

During January and February of 
1940 there was recorded in the citrus 
area some of the lowest temperatures 
and longest periods of sub-freezing 
weather. Production dropped from 
56 million to 43 million boxes, or 
about 25 per cent. The weather 
was cloudy, with just enough rain- 
fall. A larger percentage of the crop 
remaining on the trees was harvested 
than anticipated, and the tree dam- 
age was nothing like as great as the 
low temperatures would indicate. It 
was only a year or so before produc- 
tion was back to normal and increas- 
ing. 

The freezes of 1957-58 have taken 
their place in history, but they are 
too recent and vivid in the minds of 
all of us to justify much space and 
time in this report. One thought, 
however, has occurred to many of 
us, and that is if we had had warm 
weather in January and February, 
similar to that in 1895, the destruc- 
tion of trees would have been many 
times worse than it was. 

Hurricanes 

Hurricanes have been a hazard to 
the citrus industry from time to time, 
‘put generally in limited areas and 
mostly to crops — altho in a few 
cases they have caused substantial 
tree damage. The frequency of 4 
damaging hurricane striking the 
mainland of Florida is one every 
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three years. There was a severe 
one in 1886. In 1910 another one 
came up thru the center of the state. 
The most recent one was in 1944. 
There have been numerous other 
storms which have struck either the 
Atlantic or the Gulf coast, and groves 
directly in the path lost most of 
their crop. 

The Miami hurricane of 1926 com- 
pletely wrecked the famous Flagler 
Grove, at Kendall, a few miles south 
of Miami, so that it never regained 
its former production. The Atlan- 
tic coast is more frequently visited 
by hurricanes in September; whereas 
on the Gulf coast more of them oc- 
cur in October (5). 

Insects and Diseases 

From time to time the production 
of Florida citrus has been threatened 
by different diseases and _ insects, 
which at the moment seemed almost 
insurmountable. Up until the 20th 
century, with the exception of the 
area around St. Augustine, the in- 
dustry seemed to have been com- 
paratively free from serious threats 
of that nature. Shortly after the 
1835 freeze there developed in the 
St. Augustine area what was then 
known as the Purple Blight. It was 
so severe that it discouraged grow- 
ers from replanting and rebuilding 
their groves. 

Mr. Robinson of Mandarin, on the 
St. Johns River, received a shipment 
of Mandarin trees direct from China. 
Some of these were sent to St. Au- 
gustine, and it is thought that the 
Purple Blight was transmitted on 
those trees. No doubt this Purple 
Blight was what is now known as 
Purple Scale. Eventually parasitical 
fungi and predaceous insects brought 
the Purple Blight, or Scale, under 
control (6). There was very little 
movement of equipment and mater- 
ials from grove to grove, and, con- 
sequently, the spread of diseases and 
insects was slow; the biological or 
natural contro] seemed to have work- 
ed pretty well. 

With the advent of automobiles and 
trucks, and the more extensive plant- 
ings, which in many areas were con- 
tiguous for miles, these troubles be- 
came more frequent. When the white 
fly first put in its appearance some 
growers felt they were ruined. Now 
you seldom hear it mentioned. Next 
they had citrus canker, which was 
most destructive, but thru the ser- 
vices of the federal and state auth- 
orities, particularly those of the late 
Doctor Wilmon Newell, Plant Com- 
missioner in Gainesville, the trouble 
was eradicated. Trees affected with 
canker were pulled, burned, and the 
area sterilized. Various scales de- 
veloped — Purple Scale, Florida Red, 
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and others. As each pest or trouble 
showed up the Federal-State Experi- 
ment Stations assigned their research 
workers to the problem and develop- 
ed controls. 

The Mediterranean Fruit Fly cradi- 
cation in 1929-30, under the federal 
government, reduced production from 
35 million to 24 million boxes. The 
control program, plus shipping re- 
strictions imposed by the federal 
authorities, precipitated much econo- 
mic distress. There were a number 
of failures and bankruptcies. The 
cure almost ruined the patient. The 
last seige of Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
was handled in modern ways, prin- 
cipally from the air, and with a mini- 
mum of quarantine, so there was 
scarcely any disruption of the indus- 
try. 

The pests mentioned are only a 
few of the many that from time to 
time might have been serious, but, 
sooner or later, have been brought 
under control. In recent years there 
has been a tendency to develop the 
biological or natural control of many 
pests, but for some effective biolo- 
gical control has not been found 
Pioneering is still going on in much 
of the control measures. The most 
current menace is the Burrowing 
Nematode. No doubt some control 
will be found. It may be that we 
will have to learn to live with the 
Nematode, as we have learned to 
live with other pests and troubles. 

Research is under way to develop 
cold-resistant varieties, fruit of high- 
er quality, better adapted for con- 
centrate and consumer acceptance 
and export, and in general am up 
grading of the Florida Citrus Indus- 
try. 
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GREAT BRITAIN PLANS TO 
IMPORT MORE CITRUS 





The Florida Citrus Commission has 
received information from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture which con- 
firmed predictions that Great Britain 
would increase their imports of citrus 
products this 1958-59 season. 

Great Britain announced their com- 
mercial import quotas for U. S. fruits 
and juices will exceed $4,000,000 C. 
I. F., compared with approximately 
$3,000,000 last season. Import quotas 
for fresh citrus will amount to $2,- 
940.000; canned grapefruit, $1,260,- 
000; and all other fruit juices, $840,- 
000. 

The import dates are: Fresh 
grapefruit, April 1 to September 30; 
canned grapefruit, grapefruit juice, 
and orange juice, June 1 to Septem- 
ber 30; other items, beginning Octo- 
ber 1. 

“This is certainly good news for 
Florida citrus growers,” Homer E. 
Hooks, general manager of the Com- 
mission, said upon receiving this in- 
formation. “Last season British pur- 
chase of U. S. citrus fruit and pro- 
ducts amounted to about $3,000,000. 
This new program clearly shows that 
Great Britain is still one of our best 
export outlets for citrus. Before 
World War II, we sold a large part 
of our canned grapefruit sections pack 
to Great Britain. We want to resume 
this heavy export of grapefruit to 
England, because we know the mar- 
ket is there. 
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Optimum Deficiency and Toxic 


Concentrations of Plant Nu- 
trients In Lakeland Sand 


(Continued from page 12) 
by plotting the available soil copper 
(graph 1) and available soil mag- 
nesium (graph 2) with the yield 
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Yield Baxes per Plot 


records over a 6 year period. All 
other nutrients except copper and 
magnesium were added in constant 
and ample amounts. The plant re- 


& 


sponses to copper and magnesium 
expressed in yields are not as much 
as expected. The response to phos- 


2 


phorus and potash was distinct at 
the low concentrations, and the re 
sponse to nitrogen indicates that many 
groves use excess nitrogen More 
complete records of these studies are 
given in Bulletin 3 of the Soil Science 
Foundation 

For the sake of clarification, a 
general growth curve is_ presented 
with the concentration of available 
soil nutrients in graph 3. This is a aod 
theoretical curve, but illustrates the 
response range for each nutrient. The 
fact that all nutrients are needed ble nutrients in Lakeland sand ex- laboratory records in the state, and 
to grow crops probably simulta pressed in pounds per acre and rep- may be used as guides regarding 
eously adds complexity when it resents an average of many determi- optimum, deficient and toxic range 
comes to interpreting soil analysis nations, using the acetate extracting for each nutrient on Lakeland sand. 
data. reagent buffered to a pH of 4.8. These The data for other soil types will 
The graph shows the range of avail- data compare favorably with most be different from that of Lakeland 


PLANT RESPONSE TO VARYING CONCENTRATION OF SOIL NUTRIENTS 


Graph 3 
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This plant response curve is necessarily general. Because of the inter-relation of one nutrient with another, it is doubt- 
ful that absolute values can be given. But there is a deficiency, optimum and toxic concentration range for each nutri- 
ent. The level of concentration will vary according to soii type. The above data are representative for Lakeland sand, 
using ammonium acetate extracting reagent buffered to pH 4.8. 
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sand. 
Differences In Concentrations 

Attention is called to the magni- 
tude of differences in concentration 
of the various nutrients, all of which 
must be considered when interpret- 
ing soil analysis. The concentration 
of each nutrient in relation to plant 
response should be carefully studied. 
Strange as it may appear, each nu- 
trient becomes toxic when used in 
excessive amounts. 


This is due to individual proper- 
ties of the nutrient. Some are more 
toxic than others, as may be seen 
for the trace elements compared to 
the major elements. The explanation 
for this is unknown. The low con- 
centration limiting growth is called 
the deficiency range and the excess 
concentration is called the _ toxic 
range for each nutrient. Between 
these two ranges representing ade- 
quate concentration, is designated 
optimum. 

The wide variations are explained 
by the inherent nature of the plant 
to tolerate adversities, and the fact 
that some nutrients are antagonistic 
to others. This again emphasizes the 
need for caution in making interpreta- 
tions. Furthermore, the optimum nu- 
trient range for different soils varies, 
again emphasizing the need for cali- 
brated data as guides. 

The records in the Short Research 
Grove indicate that citrus will produce 
normal crops with relatively low levels 
of nutrients provided they are present 
in a balaned relation and free from 
excessives. This has been amply con- 
firmed in graphs 1 and 2 regarding the 
use of copper and magnesium. One of 
the serious problems confronting the 
technician as well as practical opera: 
tors on sandy land is that of avoiding 
one element counteracting another. 
The wise use of soil analysis data may 
involve applying one nutrient to coun- 
teract the excesses of others. 

Records from many sources show 
that high levels of copper and man- 
ganese retard the absorption of iron; 
that high levels of phosphorus; that 
high levels of potash limit the utiliza- 
tion of magnesium, and that high lev- 
els of calcium limit the utilization of 
potash. 

This chain like effect of one nutrient 
on another must be properly evaluat- 
ed in the interpretation of soil, analy- 
sis data. The overall interpretation of 
the data in graph 3 shows that exces: 
sive amounts of any nutrient cause 
an internal] strain (hidden hunger), or 
a deficiency of other nutrients. The 
danger zone for each nutrient is shown 
in a general way in graph 3. In ad- 
dition to the problem of nutrient antag: 
onism, there is a problem of avoiding 
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the cumulation of nutrients which in- 


tensify internal soil strain from year 
to year. This requires a knowledge 
of which nutrients leach and which do 
not, because once accumulations have 
occurred, they are not easy to cor 
rect. 


Another factor involved in the inter- 
preting of soil analysis data centers 
around calcium. The graph shows that 
Lakeland sand contains more avail- 
able calcium than the combined 
amounts of all other nutrients. This 
is a strange part of nature, yet re- 
peated records confirm the data. Am- 
ple amounts of calcium reduce the toxi- 
cities of high levels of copper. Low 
levels of magnesium seem to be toxic 
in the absence of calcium, but not in 
the presence of ample amounts. On 
the other hand, excessive amounts of 
calcium, especially the carbonate form, 
retard the availability of most trace 
elements as well as potash and mag- 
nesium, and this must be considered. 
Adjusting the soil pH is frequently 
the key to available trace elements, 
even with ample amounts in the soil. 

All records indicate that optimum, 
deficient, and toxic ranges of sail nu- 
trients are somewhat relative beause 
of the inter relation of nutrients. To 
maintain optimum nutrient goals, one 
cannot overlook the matter of nutrient 
antagonism. Here, the chemical eye 
is of prime importance in looking in- 
side the soil. The toxic and or ex- 
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cessive concentration of one nutrient 
may be in the optimum range for an- 
other. Excessive amounts of one nu- 
trient often cause a deficiency of an- 
other, regardless of amounts present. 
These inter nutrient relations add com- 
plexity to the interpretation of soil 
analysis data. Yet proper interpre 
tation is one of the major keys for 
efficient citrus production’ in the fu- 
ture. 


Even with limited calibrated data, 
soil analysis have enabled us to pin 
point a number of nutrition problems 
in the past. Copper, phosphates, mag- 
nesium, nitrogen and potash are exam- 
ples. A wise interpretation of correl- 
ated data offers much promise for ob- 
taining optimum nutrients in the soil 
and avoiding deficiencies and toxici- 
ties. With a demand for more effi- 
cient production, citrus growers are 
justified as never before in request- 
ing properly correlated soil analysis 
data to guard against waste and ex- 
cess cost. 


Florida’s citrus growers and fresh 
fruit shippers are in excellent posi- 
tion to enjoy an extremely good sea- 
son with favorable marketing condi- 
tions in all 


major market ares, ac- 


cording to John T. Lesley, general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Ex- 


change. 
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where you ‘can go from your room to the bathhouse in robe and 
slippers. Here you will find specialists who know their business — 
experienced attendants and masseurs for the men and masseuses 
for the ladies—all licensed in accordance with the regulations under 
the Director of the Nat'l Park Service, U. S. Dep't of the Interior. 


Write the 
MAJESTIC 
today ! 


HOT 
SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 


, —- 
! : $4 per day single 
eae 

and you can budget 
MEALS ar $450 per day 
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Reports Of Our Field Men... 


SOUTH, POLK, HIGHLANDS, 
HARDEE, DeSOTO AND 
SARASOTA COUNTIES 


Cc. R. Wingfield 
Avon Park, Fila. 
Phone GLendale 2-81881 
The month of August has been 


a hot one with scattered rains 
over most of the area. However 
in some sections there has been 
need for watering young trees 
and in a few locations there has 
been irrigation. The citrus trees 
have had enough moisture to keep 
a good growth coming. And the 
color of the tree as well as the 
fruit size is in good condition at 
this time. Young trees have been 
fed during the summer at regu- 
lar intervals and have shown won- 
derful growth. 

The indications are that most 
of this fruit has been sold at a 
satisfactory price to the growers. 
The fruit crop will be much ligh- 
ter than last year due to freeze 
but the tree not hurt too bad has 
responded well and is holding a 
fairly good crop. 

The quality is good considering 
the conditions that have existed 
and there is some mite damage 
as well as some melanose. A 
close watch should be kept for 
rust mite. 

The vegetable growers are busy 
with their plans for a fall crop 
but indications are there will be 
a lighter planting of a diversified 
crop. 


SOUTH HILLSBOROUGH AND 
MANATEE COUNTIES 


Eaves Allison 
P.O. Box 365 — Sarasota, Fla. 
Phone Fulton 8-2611 
Citrus crops vary from heavy 


to light in this area. Some groves 
have a record crop and others run 
from one-third to one-half of nor- 
mal. The variation due of course 
to last winter’s cold damage. The 
same spotty condition goes also 


for scale and mite populations. 

Sizes are good and in most 
cases quality and appearance is 
excellent. Some crops show heavy 
melanose attack. Trees where 
fertilized properly have made 
very satisfactory growth — both 
bearing trees and young stuff. 

The seed beds of the vegetable 
grower are now showing contours 
of light green and the snorting of 
the ‘bulldozer is again heard in 
the land. Draglines are roaring 
and clanking, opening up the 
drainage ditches once more, and 
tractors have again taken up their 
endless task of crossing and re. 
crossing the same old fields — 
traveling hundreds of miles and 
going nowhere. 

Grower operations are restricted 
this time to a considerable degree 
as last winter’s casuaities turned 
out to be pretty severe. How- 
ever, one good fall and spring and 
the whole picture will be rosy 
again. 


HIGHLANDS AND POLK 
COUNTIES 
J. K. Enzor, Jr., 
P. O. Box 1304 Winter Haven, Fla. 
Phone CYpress 3-4716 


R. E. Lassiter, Jr., 
1168 Lakeshore Bivd. 
Lake Wales, Fla. 
Phone 3-3813 

We have been having good 
rains up through the middle of 
August in this area, however there 
have been some areas which have 
needed more water in the last few 
weeks due to scattered rainfall. 
On the whole moisture conditions 
in this area are good at this time. 
Much of the pruning of the dead 
wood caused by cold damage has 
been completed. In some blocks 
where the trees were hurt quite 
severely growers are not going 
ahead with the pruning until some- 
time later when and if more 


growth occurs. 

Growers have been applying 
dolomite in those blocks where it 
is needed. We cannot stress too 
strongly the importance of using 
this material where the pH values 
are too low. 

We have been finding some rust 
mite populations behind the Zineb 
sprays lately, however in many 
cases these populations seem to be 
dying off. Where rust mite are 
numerous, sprays for their control 
should be applied without delay. 

There has been an increase in 
red scale activity. Growers should 
be checking for scale infestations 
where the scalicide was applied 
in June. An oil spray at this time 
will definitely retard degreening 
and will reduce solids, especially 
where a previous application was 
made this summer. Parathion or 
malathion should ‘be used at this 
time. 


Lyons 
Fertilizers 


Produce 


Maximum 
Crops 
Of 
Finest 


Quality 
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Uncle Bill Says: 


Here it is the first of September, ’n before we know it we'll be 
right in the middle of another shippin’ season .. . ’course most every- 
body who should know tells us our crop this year will be a bit late in 
maturin’ so they won’t be as much fruit goin’ to market quite as early 
as has been the custom in years past. 


They is one thing most everyone agrees on, however, and that is 
that prices for our crops this year will be a heap better, not only in 
the early part of the season, but throughout the whole period up until 
the last Valencia has gone to market. 


So the urgent need to ship realy early in order to git the best 
prices right off the bat ain’t near as urgent this season as it usually is. 
A lot of crops is reported already sold fer good prices, while offers 
from buyers generally ought to be mighty eneouragin’ to all of us. 


We know, too, that one of the reasons why prices is so good is 
’cause of the freeze which affected trees and crops last winter... 
then, too, the public which buys our crops it seems has developed a 
greater taste fer our fine citrus fruit. 


This situation should inspire every grower to produce the very 
finest fruit he kin raise, by proper fertilizin’ to keep his trees in strong 
healthy condition, ’n by cultivatin’ at the proper time ... and to be 
sure to be constantly on the watch for insect pests which could be 
harmful to his crops. 


Actually, they ain’t no use fer me to try to tell you other growers 
how to make your trees produce fine fruit, but fer my money I’m still 
mightysold on the fact that Lyons Fertilizers Produce Maximum Crops 
of Finest Quality. If you haven’t proven this fact to yourself, this 
would be an awfully good year to make the test. 





Twenty-two 


THE 


cCiTRUS 


Citrus Fruit Importations 
To Be Rigidly Inspected 


Federal have pro- 
Robert W. 
Mutual 


they will use every precaution to se 


Two agencies 


mised Rutledge, Florida 


Citrus general manager, that 


that anticipated increase of citrus 
fruit importations into the U. S. 
season will be rigidly 


protect Florida citrus growers. 


next 
inspected to 
the two 
because 


Rutledge recently wrote 
agencies pointing out that 
of unexpected shortage in the domes- 
during the 1958-59 
he foresees that foreign 
will attempt to 
terially their 
the United 


tic crop season 


citrus pro- 
increase ma- 


of fruit to 


aucers 
shipments 
States. 

Rutledge requested the agencies, 
Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and the Plant Qua- 
Division of the U. S. Depart- 
Agriculture, to be on the 
of all citrus 
safeguard Florida 
foreign 


the 


1antine 
ment of 
alert in its inspection 
importations to 
against 
seases and pests. 
E. P. Reagan, 
Plant Quarantine 
USDA, wrote Rutledge: 
“We appreciate your 
the importance of preventing the en- 
try of new citrus pests with imported 
fruit and you may be sure that we 
share your concern. You may 
be assured that no citrus fruits will 


growers citrus di- 


the 
the 


Director of 
Division of 


awareness of 


also 


Business Notes 
POTASH CO. OF AMERICA 


NAMES DAVIS PRESIDENT 


executive vice presi- 
treasurer of Potash Com 
pany of America, has been named 
president of the company to succeed 
eS. ¥. who has retired after 
leading the company for 21 years. 

Davis has also succeeded Coope 
as president of the Potash Company 
of America, Ltd., the wholly-owned 
Canadian subsidiary of PCA now 
completing a development and con- 
struction program at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

Coope, retiring under the comp- 
pany’s established retirement policy, 
will remain on the board of directors 
and the executive committee of the 
company. He will also serve as a 
consultant in both places. 

W. H. Barelett, comptroller of the 


F. O. 
dent 


Davis, 
and 


Coope, 


unless they can 
otherwise 


be permitted entry 
be adequately treated or 
safeguarded.” 

Chester T. Hubble, assistant to the 
Director of the Bureau of Enfoice 
ment of the FDA, replied to Rut- 
ledge: 

“We are advising our field districts 
covering ports at which such pro- 
ducts may be expected to be offered 
for entry into the United States of 
this possibility so that they may 
give it such attention as the facts 
may warrant in the event such ship- 
ments actually arrive.” 

At present citrus fruit importation 
from Argentina and Brazil is not 
authorized because of the presence 
in these countries of sweet orange 
scab. 

However, Rutledge said, he expects 
attempts will be 
Cuba and 
citrus shipments to the U. S. because 
of the anticipated supply of 
Florida citrus products 
during 1958-59. 

“We must be certain that 
possible effort is made by all agen- 
cies concerned to see that our Flor- 
ida growers are completely protected 
pests or diseases which 
the importation of 
processed citrus pro- 

this country from 
Rutledge said. 


made by Spain, 


israeli, Mexico to step up 
short 
and citrus 


every 


from any 


result from 
citrus or 


sent to 


might 
fresh 

ducts 
abroad,” 


company, has been named treasurer. 

Since joining the company in 1936, 
Davis has served as comptroller, 
treasurer, managing director of PCA 
Ltd., and executive vice president. 
With his appointment as president 
of the company, the managing direc- 
tor post of the Canadian subsidiary 
was eliminated. 


FLORIDA TO BE HOST 
TO COLLEGE EDITORS 
AT 1959 MEETING 


The University of Florida will be 
host to the 1959 meeting of the Am- 
erican Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors, according to J. Francis 
Cooper, head of the editorial depart- 
ment in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service. 

The group voted to come to Flor- 
ida at its recent session at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Florida was 
host to the editors in 1937. 

Cooper, a past president of the or- 
ganization, says the meetings are at- 
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tended by about 300 people repre- 
senting most of the states, the U. §. 
Department of Agriculture, and com- 
mercial agencies. 

Jack Shoemaker of the State De- 
parement of Agriculture, an asso- 
ciate member of AAACE, will assist 
in entertaining the visitors. 





Milk serves as a good supplemen- 
tary source of vitamins A and C and 
other essential food elements. 


“Now that you’re a part of our 
happy family, Finley, let me give 
you some fatherly advice—” 





Classified Ads 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES 
ranteed no freeze damage. 
sery inspection invited. 
ties available for Fall 1958 and 
Spring 1959 planting. For quota- 
tions call GLendale 2-7541, or write 
WARD’S NURSERY, INC., Box 
846, Avon Park, Florida. 


—Gua- 
Nur- 
Most varie- 


TALENCIA budded on rough lemon, 
3/4 inch average — inspected and 
nematode free. Phone 2-7917. Ralph 
S. Jones, Crooked Lake, Babson 
Park, Florida. 





“OR SALE — Buffalo Turbine Duster, 
3-joint tractor hitch. Can be used 
both for field crops and trees. 
Bruce Anderson, LaBelle, Florida. 





EXPERIENCED MAN to top work 20 
acres of 15-year old pineapple trees 
to navel oranges. Advise basis of 
charges including cutting back old 
trees. 

FLOYD L. WRAY 
P.O. Box 1782. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Completely reconditioned CASE 
GROVE TRACTOR . like 
new! Fully guaranteed. $1500. 
Call or write POUNDS TRACTOR 
COMPANY, Winter Haven. Phone 
CYpress 3-3159. 

LEAF ANALYSIS: Analysis for ni- 

trogen, phosphorus, potassium, cal- 

cium, magnesium, boron, mangan- 
ese, iron, copper, zinc and molybde- 
mum .. $15. Write for details to 

Dr. Wolf’s Agric. Labs. 2620 Taylor 

St., Hollywood, Florida. 





Premium qu 


+ 


fertilizer certifie 
through use of a 
balanced combination 
of the water-soluble 


magnesium anda 


potash obtained from 


Look for this identifying 
Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of 
extra-value fertilizer. 


ERT 


...the seal that guarantees you won’t be 


TOO LATE for TOP PROFITS 


You know the penalty of a shortage of 
magnesium in your citrus groves. Irregular 
yellow blotches in the leaves signal that 
you will soon be faced with a marked re- 
duction in yield, size, and quality of your 
fruit. And then, before you know it, it’s too 
late for top profits! 

You can’t afford to gamble with your 
next harvest . .. not when positive pro- 
tection, plus improved fruit flavor, can be 
yours for only pennies per tree. Act now to 


USE FERTILIZER CONTAINING 


insure an adequate supply of magnesium 
this season by specifying fertilizer contain- 
ing Sul-Po-Mag®. .. also called SPM... in 
your next fertilizer order. 


Why SPM? Sul-Po-Mag is a combina- 
tion of water-soluble, fast-acting, readily 
available magnesium and premium 
sulphate of potash. Most citrus fertilizer 
manufacturers make premium grade ferti- 
lizers containing Sul-Po-Mag. For your 
protection, look for the SPM seal. 


Ul Po WELT ... positive protection for only pennies a tree 


Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia 
(KgSO4 © 2MgSO4) 22% KgO—18% MgO 


ve 
a’ & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


7. . ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER — SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS SH 


POTASH DIVISION ....-. 





We Direct 
Your Attention 


, . To the long and successful record of 
Lyons Fertilizers in providing the proper nutri- 
ents for your citrus trees and your truck crops 
: . over the years many of Florida’s most 
successful growers have continued to use Lyons 
Fertilizers .... not because we are super sales- 
men, but for the simple fact that the uniformly 
satisfying results they have obtained from our 
fertilizers has been responsible for their habit 
of purchasing year after year the fine fertili- 
zer we manufacture and sell. 


It is true that we don’t sell every 
grower in Florida the fertilizer 
he may use .... but you will 
find if you investigate that those 
whom we do sell are generally 
well satisfied customers. 


These same products are available to all users 
of fertilizers .... and we would like to sug- 
gest that before you purchase your next supply 
of fertilizer you check the results obtained 
from Lyons users. 


Make a test, if you will, of the re- 
sults obtained on a plot you may 
set aside in your own grove for 
the purpose ....and make your 
own comparison. 


And, of course, our Field 
Service Representatives 
are always glad to co- 
operate with you in every 
way possible. 


Lyons Fertilizer ¢ 


Phone 43-101 
TAMPA FLORIDA 





